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the feelings take care of themselves. It is their business
to ''respond/' There may be a feeling correlative with
the minutest alteration in an object, and adequate to
it, but we shall hardly know. What we do know is that
the feelings are grossly inarticulate if we try to abstract
them and take their testimony in their own language.
Since it is not the intent of the critic to be inarticulate,
his discriminations must be among the objects. We
understand this so well intuitively that the critic seems
to us in possession of some esoteric knowledge, some
magical insight, if he appears to be intelligent elsewhere
and yet refers confidently to the "tone" or "quality" or
"value" of the feeling he discovers in a given line.
Probably he is bluffing. The distinctness resides in the
cognitive or "semantical" objects denoted by the
words. When Richards bewilders us by reporting affec-
tive and motor disturbances that are too tiny for
definition, and other critics by reporting disturbances
that are too massive and gross, we cannot fail to grow
suspicious of this whole way of insight as incompetent.
Eliot has a special version of psychologistic theory
which looks extremely fertile, though it is broad and
nebulous as his psychologistic terms require it to be. He
likes to regard the poem as a structure of emotion and
feelijig. But the emotion is singular, there being only
one emotion per poem, or at least per passage: it is
the central emotion or big emotion which attaches to
the main theme or situation. The feeling is plural. The
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